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FROM CAIRO TO BENI-HASSAN. 

BY 

D. CADY EATON. 

About ten miles south of the pyramids of Gizeh is Sakkara, and 
about three miles south of Sakkara is Dashur. Sakkara and Dashur 
are at the edge of the desert. Between them and the Nile is sup- 
posed to have been the heart of the great city Memphis, whose 
limits are unknown. From north of the pyramids of Gizeh to 
south of Dashur stretched the necropolis of Memphis. The ruins 
of tombs and pyramids are everywhere. Most of the abodes of the 
dead were ransacked and plundered centuries ago. Now and then 
one is found intact and as it was sealed up by surviving relatives 
three or four thousand years before the Christian era. The tombs 
of Ti, Pthahotep and Sabu were discovered during the present 
century. The tomb of Mera was discovered in 1893. Two years 
ago three tombs of princesses of the Amenema family of the XII. 
dynasty were also discovered. Over three hundred tombs were 
excavated by Mariette. Active search is still kept up. Any day 
news may come of new discoveries which may shed light on vexed 
questions and start new ones. 

The best way to visit Sakkara is in a sand cart from Gizeh. 
These carts, which are quite comfortable, are made with very broad 
wooden tires which prevent the wheels from sinking into the sand. 
With a good donkey harnessed to the cart you can make the dis- 
tance in about two hours. 

Before examining tombs, a brief statement of the ideas held 
by the ancient Egyptians about death and the dead may serve as 
introduction. The poor seem to have been regarded as cattle. A 
shallow trench and a scant covering of sand sufficed for the burial of 
their soulless bodies. But the rich and the mighty were immortal. 

Generically stated, the Egyptians believed that at death body and 
soul were separated; to be reunited at some distant time; and that 
the body must be preserved so as to make possible the reunion. 
No satisfactory idea of the details of the processes can be had. 
Documents are few; those who have studied them do not agree. 
Some points, however, seem partially established. The soul, or 
living principle, or whatever you choose to call it, was composed 
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of several parts. First in importance was the " Ka " or double. 
Exactly what the "Ka" was is obscure. When a king is repre- 
sented, his " Ka " may be represented also; as in a relief, in the 
temple of Der-el-Bahri in the neighborhood of Thebes, where Queen 
Hatshepsu, who was an advanced woman and always appeared in 
male attire, is making offerings. Immediately behind her is her 
"Ka," resembling her in form and feature, but of only about half 
her size. Then again the " Ka " is represented simply by a two- 
armed staff bearing another staff, as in a relief in the temple of 
Abu Simbel near the second cataract. The relief represents the 
great Ramses II. cutting off the heads of a handful of his enemies. 
In front of, and facing him, is the hawk-headed god Horus offering 
him something better to cut off heads with. Back of him is his 
"Ka," symbolized by a two-armed standard surmounted by a hawk 
crowned with the double crown of upper and lower Egypt. In one 
of its hands the "Ka" standard holds a staff which is surmounted 
by a representation of the King bearing on its head the upraised 
arms which form the " Ka" sign. The double crown on the hawk's 
head looks for all the world like a champagne bottle in a champagne 
cooler. The champagne bottle, which is always white, is the crown 
of upper Egypt; the cooler, which is red, is the crown of lower 
Egypt. 

That ideas about the " Ka " were vague is evident from a relief 
in the temple of Amenophis III., at Soleb, away up the river, in the 
centre of Nubia, where nobody goes nowadays. Amenophis, or 
Amunoph III., was of the XVIIIth dynasty; that is, he lived, 
flourished and reigned about 1500 years before Christ. He was a 
great conqueror, and annexed Nubia to Egypt. In the relief, ac- 
cording to the hieroglyphic inscription, he is represented making 
an offering to his " Ka," that is, to himself deified, as if no divinity 
could be superior to his own personality. The " Ka " replies: " I 
give thee all life, all stability, all power, all health," &c, &c. Such 
instances of inordinate self-adulation and unblushing self-adoration 
are common to every part of Egypt and to every dynasty. Humil- 
ity and self-abnegation were unknown qualities in Egyptian royal 
families. 

A relief in the temple of Amenophis III., at Luxor, shows the 
" Ka" in another form. The scene represents Amenophis, when a 
child, presented with his " Ka " to the god Amen Ra, in the first 
place by the hawk-headed Horus, or Harmachis, and in the second 
place by two lesser divinities, who represent the River Nile. Here 
the infant and its " Ka " are precisely alike. Children are almost 
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always represented with a finger in the mouth, and a thick, curled 
lock of hair over the ear. 

The effort to make of the " Ka," or of any other Egyptian idea, 
a complete and logical entity for the understanding and acceptance 
of the modern mind may amuse and interest psychologists, but the 
task should not be attempted by sensible, everyday people. A very 
old belief about the " Ka " was that after a man's death his statue 
attracted his "Ka," and the more statues there were, the greater 
the " Ka " power, or the number of " Kas," attracted. This ac- 
counts for the great number of statues of a king found in his tem- 
ple. The gods also had "Kas." The great god Ra had fourteen 
" Kas." The "Ka" is a puzzle even to the erudite. 

Next in importance to the " Ka " was the "Ab," or heart, re- 
garded as the principle, or source, of human life. At death the 
" Ab " returned to heaven, its source; and stayed there till the 
deceased reached the hall of judgment in the lower world. There 
it appeared as a witness for, or against, him. If the verdict were 
favorable, the " Ab" rejoined the deceased, who then became im- 
mortal. In order that some kind of life be preserved in the mummy, 
the mummy must be provided with a substitute for the heart, — with 
a provisional heart. This provisional heart was a large, artificial 
scarab. The underside was fiat, and oh it was engraved a prayer, 
or invocation, to the heart itself, beseeching it to be kind and mer- 
ciful when it appeared in the hall of judgment. 

Another immortal ingredient was the "Ba," or spirit, a concep- 
tion nearly corresponding to our idea of the soul. It was repre- 
sented at times as a human-headed bird; at other times by a ram- 
headed scarab. The " Ba" is often perched on top of the mummy, 
as if bidding it good-bye before departing for the home of the gods. 
The "Ba" could, and often did, revisit the mummy, and on those 
occasions expected to find offerings of food and drink for its accept- 
ance and use. The representation of a " Ba " flying down the shaft 
leading to the underground tomb of the mummy, for the purpose of 
making it a visit, is very frequent, and is almost always found in the 
copies of the Book of the Dead. The notion of representing the 
soul as a bird or as a child, with or without wings, is common to 
many nations, and is not repulsive to Christianity. 

There were two other entities which made up the immortal man: 
The "Khaib," or shadow, represented by a fan; and the "Sahu," 
which seems to have been a species of immortal outline or exterior. 
It is no wonder that the poor Egyptian, with so many things inside 
of him, should have become confused when attempting to discrimi- 
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nate and describe. That modern investigators share his confusion 
is most natural. The Book of the Dead, in which these various 
components appear, and which- is the source of information on the 
subject, is most confusing. 

Maspero, after having devoted years to its study, still frankly 
confesses that he does not understand it. 

There was still another thing, and a very important thing, called 
Osiris. The Osiris corresponds to our gliost and the Greek shade. 
The Osiris is the thing which goes below and is subjected to the 
trials of the Egyptian purgatory. The Osiris resembles the deceased 
and retains his character and disposition. Osiris is, at the same 
time, the name of the great sun god, husband of Isis and father of 
Horus, who was killed by his wicked brother and thereafter became 
the king of the next world. The fact that each shade that appears 
before him is called by his name adds still further to the difficulty 
of obtaining clear views of Egyptian thanatology. 

There has lately appeared a small book by Professor Wiedemann, 
of the University of Bonn, in which the Egyptian doctrine of immor- 
tality is made as clear as, I suppose, it can be made. At all events, 
I have accepted his views in preference to those of other more 
elaborate and more pretentious authors. Read the book — it is in 
every library, — and has been translated into many languages. 

Egyptian tombs may be partially, but not strictly, divided into 
three classes, — the pyramid, the mastaba, and the gallery. Of the 
pyramid you are supposed to have been informed at Cairo. Next 
comes the mastaba. 

That the mastaba had its origin in the pile of stones which 
primitive man threw up over the grave of a chief may be accepted. 
The word mastaba is modern Arabic, and means bench. The word 
was applied by the Arabs on account of the long, low and compara- 
tively narrow form of the buildings. The mastaba consisted of a 
quadrangular mass of stones and rubbish enclosed within hewn walls, 
and covered with a pavement of hewn stones. Mastabas vary in 
length from 25 to 150 feet, with proportionate breadth, and are from 
10 to 25 feet high. The walls incline slightly on all sides. This 
has caused some investigators to suppose that mastabas were the 
beginning, the cores, of pyramids. From the top of the mastaba 
down through it to the rock on which it was founded, and then 
down through the rock, was a square or oblong shaft reaching from 
20 to 75 feet. Sometimes there were two shafts. At the bottom 
of the shaft was a narrow passageway, which soon enlarged and 
expanded into the sepulchre chamber, where the sarcophagus was 
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placed. When the funeral rites were finished, the entrance to the 
passageway was sealed by a huge stone ; the shaft was filled up with 
stones and rubbish; its mouth was closed by a slab not to be dis- 
tinguished from the other slabs about it, and the dead was left for- 
ever to the tender mercies of its "Ka," its " Ab," its "Ba," and 
its other immortal compounds. Most mastabas have their longer 
axis running from north to south. Some are solid throughout and 
have nothing to indicate the use to which they are put, but most 
have, at least, a high, narrow and shallow opening in the east side 
near the north, terminating with the semblance of a door. This 
door represents the entrance to the infernal regions, through which 
the deceased has passed, and through which no living being can 
follow. In the larger and finer mastabas there are, in addition, 
vestibules, supported by square columns, without plinth or abacus, 
and at the bottom of the vestibule a door leading to one or more 
chambers. No exact plan is followed. The vestibule and chambers 
are sometimes on the south side, more often on the east side, gener- 
ally on the north side, never on the west side. The mastabas of 
the first three dynasties have but one chamber. Those of the fourth 
and fifth dynasties may have many. After the sixth dynasty mas- 
tabas disappear and do not recur in Egyptian history. Mastabas of 
the very earliest date are supposed to have borne no inscriptions or 
reliefs, but nearly all so far discovered have, at least, the represen- 
tation of the gates of the under world, while mastabas of the fourth 
and fifth dynasties are rich in inscriptions and in diversified orna- 
ment. 

Apart from the main chamber, where the family met for funereal 
services and banquets, the mastaba contained another and a small 
chamber called a sirdab, which only communicated with the other 
chamber by a narrow slit high up in the wall. The sirdab was the 
dwelling of the " Ka." It contained statues of the deceased, which 
were supposed to be filled with the essence of his " Ka, " and through 
the slit was wafted to the " Ka " the fragrance of offerings made in 
the larger chamber. 

The exterior narrow opening already mentioned was for the 
exclusive entrance and departure of the "Ab, " or soul, when it 
c hose to visit the mummy. The doors to the lower world were only 
attached to this opening when it was the only opening in the mas- 
taba. 

When the traveller gets back to the boat at Bedrashen he will 
probably be so overcome with fatigue, heat and dust that even the 
slender comforts of a Cook steamboat will seem paradisiacal. After 
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being thoroughly washed, reclothed, fed and restored to a right 
mind, he may be in condition to look over those pages of the Paris 
"Illustration," wherein a clever French artist has depicted triumphs 
of excavating achieved by M. de Morgan, who is at one and the 
same time the head of the French School of Archaeology at Cairo, 
and the chief of the governmental department of antiquities; at 
least, that is about as well as his position can be described amid the 
complications of Egyptian government. Though the French polit- 
ically have been supplanted by the English, they seem archaaologi- 
cally still to be on top. 

M. de Morgan, in pursuing his investigation, hit upon the clever 
scheme of being governed by soil indications. He first made 
repeated borings, so as to become acquainted with the character 
of the soil at different depths. If, then, he found on the surface 
of the ground soil that was not surface soil, he followed it like a 
trail to the spot where the trail stopped. There, he surmised, was 
the spot where there had been digging for space for tombs, and 
where he must dig to rediscover the tombs. The scheme has 
worked admirably. He first applied his method during the early 
spring of 1894. His success has been wonderful. Many royal 
tombs have been discovered, and priceless additions have been made 
to the collection of jewels at the Gizeh Museum. 

As the steamboats on the Nile do not steam at night, owing to 
the intricacies of the current and to shifting sandbars, it takes two 
days to reach Beni Hassan, the next regular stopping place. 

The tombs of Beni Hassan, high up on the hillsides, are kept 
clean and "in good order, and are part of the regular Nile show. 
They are neither mastabas, nor galleries. They have the sepulchral 
pits of the mastabas, but in place of the mastaba itself is substi- 
tuted a subterranean temple. 

Beni Hassan is about 230 miles from Cairo. During most of the 
distance the mountains come up closely to the east bank of the Nile, 
but are from five to twenty miles away from the west bank, leaving 
a belt of most fertile soil. Here are the sugar plantations. A most 
odd Egyptian experience is to see rising on the site of a town of 
Ramses II. the lofty tower of a modern sugar refinery, belching forth 
its thick, black smoke to the confusion of meditations of the past. 
During the two days of steaming and casual stopping, you have 
ample time to examine the natives, who flock to the banks where 
your boat ties up; and to meditate upon their past, present and 
future. The regeneration of a fallen race is a topic of philanthropic 
theory, but history furnishes no instance of its accomplishment. 
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Races advance and then stop at a barrier, over which they cannot 
carry their peculiarities. Other races, far below them at the start, 
leap the barrier and pass on to some other barrier, which in turn 
stops them. In all history there is no one instance of a race 
recovering lost prestige and power. The torch of civilization must 
be held high, grasped firmly and ever advanced. If, in the history 
of the world, there was a time when such a creature as the present 
Egyptian was supreme in human rank, man, from our point of 
view, must have been a very poor and contemptible being. Modern 
Egyptians are extremely low in the scale of humanity. They gather 
about in helpless groups. They stare with far less intelligence 
than their donkeys. They squat. They allow themselves to be 
beaten with sticks, and to be driven about like dogs. When stirred 
to activity, their activities are vile. If any one succeed in accumu- 
lating money, it is used in the gratification of the lowest and most 
disgusting sensuality. Should England withdraw from Egypt the 
presence and weight of her authority, the country would lapse into 
barbarism and be as unsafe as the fighting ground of Kurd and 
Armenian. If the world is to be Christianized, it will be by the 
flowing of Christian races over its surface, and by the disappear- 
ance of those races which can neither apprehend nor embrace 
Christian principles. Of all enemies of Christian progress, the 
Mussulman is the most stolid and the most bitter. To convert him 
is as hopeless a task as to teach a tiger to use a napkin. 

The women of the villages are not a whit more attractive than 
the men. The ordinary dress of the men is a cotton shirt, origi- 
nally white; over it another cotton shirt, originally blue, and a 
white turban. The women are generally satisfied with one shirt, 
and a piece of cotton cloth, which is occasionally drawn over the 
head as a shawl. They are ignorant of stockings, stays and under- 
clothes, and share their liege-lords' ignorance of cleanliness, mod- 
esty, morals and manners. Carrying water from the river is one 
of the labors they share with their mates. Their wretched fate 
seems to deprive them of even the solace of gossip. In villages of 
a thousand, or more, inhabitants, you may not find a house that is 
not made of Nile mud, or that has more than one room and one 
story ; nor a street that is not a crooked rivulet of filth oozing down 
to the Nile. How people can survive a single summer of such 
existence is one of the mysteries of Egyptian Providence. 

Sometimes the monotony of the voyage is relieved by the sight 
of a dahabiyeh, in which some English lord, or American million- 
aire, may be leisurely and most pleasantly doing the Nile. To a 
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party with cash, patience and leisure, life on a dahabiyeh, with 
well chosen guests, must be delightful. The drawback is, that you 
are dependent on the wind for locomotion, and may be becalmed 
for a month. Still, during the winter months, the winds generally 
blow from the north to help you up the Nile; and when once up, 
you may float down with the current. 

On the third day after leaving Bedrashen, you are made aware 
that you are approaching Beni Hassan, by the assemblage of don- 
keys and donkey boys on the bank. The donkeys of Beni Hassan 
are well up in the rank of faithful and intelligent donkeys, and the 
Arab boys are not so bad as anticipated. The further the Arab is 
removed from Cairo, and from the influences of modern European 
civilization, the more tractable he seems to be. At Luxor, Assuan, 
and other large places where there are modern hotels, vice-consuls 
and American schools, the Arab is nearly as bad as he is in and 
about Cairo. Where he lives in the midst of his primitive filth and 
ignorance, he is a quiet beast till aroused by cupidity or revenge. 
Then he is like all other wild animals, and must be held in absolute 
subjection by fear and force. 

To thoroughly explore and thoroughly understand the tombs of 
Beni Hassan, would take lengths of time and lengths of study. 
They were visited by the earliest explorers. Numbers of explorers 
have written about them, and almost every explorer has advanced 
ideas which subsequent explorers combat and demolish. 

The tombs are excavated in the rocky hills which shut in the 
Nile Valley on the east, are less than two hundred feet above the 
Nile level, and are about two and a half miles northeast of the 
village of Beni Hassan, where the steamer stops. A stratum where 
the limestone was compact was selected. Its face was cut down, 
and cut away, so as to present a perpendicular surface, and at the 
same time to afford a horizontal platform of approach. Then dig- 
ging commenced from the horizontal platform. Over thirty tombs 
have been discovered and cleaned out. The inscriptions on some 
of them are of the 12th dynasty, — that is, between about two and 
three thousand years before Christ. According to Biblical chron- 
ology, Joseph died in Egypt in 1635 B. C. So these inscriptions 
may be 1,500 years older than Joseph. Critics have hastily con- 
cluded that the tombs are of the dates of the inscriptions. For all 
the evidence at hand, these caves may have existed for other thou- 
sands of years before the notables of the 12th dynasty utilized 
them as tombs. They may have been the residences of primitive 
man at the geological period when the River Nile filled all the val- 
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ley below and reached up to the base of the hill where they are 
dug. 

After being hurried through these tombs you long to return 
with time enough to examine from some point of view which even 
a rapid survey cannot fail to suggest. If the original caves were 
enlarged at subsequent periods, there must be indices, as in a 
Gothic cathedral, to distinguish the work of one period from the 
work of another. The nearness to one another of the adjoining 
walls of any two of the larger tombs, in comparison with the greater 
distance between the smaller tombs, may suggest the idea that the 
nearness, in the first instance, is the result of a broader enlarge- 
ment of the original excavations. 

Thirty-nine tombs have been investigated. There may be many 
more both to the north and to the south, not yet discovered, and 
there may be other rows in other strata of the hill. 

Tomb No. 13 is supposed to be the oldest, and tomb No. 4 the 
newest. Most of the smaller tombs are without pictures or hiero- 
glyphics. Tomb No. 2 has an inscription of the date of the 43d 
year of Usertesan I., who was the first king of the 12th dynasty, 
and reigned, according to Mariette, 3604 years before Christ. 
Tomb No. 3 bears the date of the 6th year of his successor, User- 
tesan II. These tombs take us back a thousand years before the 
accepted date of Noah and his ark, to the days of Mahabaled, 
Jared and Enoch. 

The pictures and inscriptions in all the tombs are so very much 
alike that it is hardly necessary to examine more than two or three 
of the tombs, unless you be an archaeologist in quest of discoveries. 

Tomb No. 2 is one of the most attractive. It is one of the 
largest. It has a fixed date, and its pictures and inscriptions are 
in a fair state of preservation. No. 2 is the tomb of Amenemhat, 
whose name was so long and so hard to pronounce, even by con- 
temporary Egyptians, that it was frequently shortened to Ameni. 
According to the inscriptions, he was every sort of a thing. In the 
first place, he was governor of that province of Egypt which was 
called the Oryx nome, and in which these tombs are located. 
Egypt was divided into nomes, or provinces, of which the names 
and the boundaries varied. Oryx means a wild goat. In addition 
to being the governor of the province, Ameni was, as the hiero- 
glyphics are translated, a double prince, treasurer of the king of 
lower Egypt, true royal acquaintance of the king, regulator of 
thrones, overseer of horns, hoofs, feathers and minerals; superin- 
tendent of all things which heaven gives and earth produces; chief 
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captain of the hosts, priest of Shu, Tefnut, Horus and Anubis; set 
over the mysteries of divine words; master of all the tunics, etc., 
etc., etc., etc. In fact, according to Ameni's account of himself, 
there could hardly have been space, occupation, dignity or power 
left in Egypt for any other functionary. But all inscriptions in all 
tombs are equally laudatory, self-complaisant and comprehensive. 

Ameni's tomb may be said to be divided into three parts: The 
main hall, which is about forty feet square ; the small sanctuary 
back of it, and the portico in front of it. In front of the portico 
there was originally a closed space. This has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. There are a few stones left, which appear as if they 
may have formed parts of walls. The portico was supported by 
two fluted columns. The roof of the main hall was supported by 
four. In this tomb there are two shafts. In some of the tombs 
there are as many as six. In tomb No. 28 there are eight. In the 
sanctuary is the mutilated statue of Ameni, seated on a throne, and 
flanked by two small statues: the one on his right, of his wife; the 
one on his left, of his mother. The sanctuary answers to the 
sirdab of the mastaba. The ceiling of the portico was arched 
transversely, while the ceiling of the main chamber was divided into 
three longitudinal arches. So the Egyptians of this remote period 
must have had some knowledge of the arch. 

When you enter you find yourself face to face with one of the 
great and still unsolved questions of Egyptology. What difference 
is there between the fluted columns of this temple and the Doric 
columns of early Greek architecture ? Is there any generic differ- 
ence ? But these columns must have preceded Doric columns by 
at least ten and, quite probably, twenty centuries. Then these 
columns must have been seen and imitated by the Greek; and the 
Greeks, therefore, are not the inventors of Doric architecture. 
But could the Greeks have seen these columns ? There's the ques- 
tion in a nutshell. The writing on the subject is voluminous. 
Spare yourself the trouble of reading by accepting the sensible 
conclusion that it makes little difference whether a nation import 
or invent elements of art if it alone knows how to combine them 
into creations of life and beauty. One of these columns is no more 
suggestive of the Parthenon than a boulder of the glacial period is 
suggestive of the Pyramids. 

Of the statues in the shrine very little is left. Another in- 
teresting question suggested is, how far was portraiture understood 
and permitted in Egypt. Very few Egyptian statues have strictly 
human countenances, but there are differences in noses, lips and 
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eyes, though none of the noses, lips and eyes may be exactly true. 
You learn to distinguish a statue of Ramses the Great from a 
statue of the Usertesan, or the Thothmes, family. 

In some statues portraiture is undoubtedly attempted and 
approached, but there are so few instances of success that success 
seems an accident. 

The tomb of Chnemhotep, which is immediately next to the 
tomb of Ameni, is quite as large and as interesting. Chnemhotep 
was as great a man under Usertesan II., as Ameni had been under 
Usertesan I. He was everything Ameni had been, even to being 
master of all the tunics. There are more hieroglyphic inscriptions 
in this tomb than in the other. In one of the inscriptions is this 
interesting statement: "My first honor was in establishing for 
myself a tomb chapel; for as the saying goes, a man should imitate 
the acts of his father. Now. my father made for himself a ka-house 
in good stone, that he might plant his name in eternity; that he 
might make it firm forever, forever living in the mouths of genera- 
tions, forever established in the mouths of the living." This seems 
to prove beyond all doubt that tombs were erected by the living, 
and not by their descendants, and that they were monuments of 
vanity and not of filial piety. 

The chief interest of one picture in Chnemhotep's tomb arises 
from the fact that the persons represented are certainly not Egyp- 
tians. Egyptians did not have beards and did not wear variegated 
garments. Then who are they? That is another of the unanswered 
questions of Egyptology. The inscriptions about them state that 
they come from Abesha, that they are Aamus, and that they are 
bringing tribute of mesdemt. Mesdemt is supposed to be a precious 
paint which was used by the Egyptians for coloring their eyes. 
Where Abesha was, what the Aamus were, and what mesdemt 
actually is, await solution. Some pious parties are disposed to 
think that the Aamus were Jews, and that this sketch may repre- 
sent Abraham's first visit to Egypt. Some of the noses are some- 
what Jewish and the general aspect of the whole party is decidedly 
Semitic. The scene is, moreover, interesting as showing very 
early effort to depict a figure in profile. In the last figure to the 
left on the lower row, the artist still felt that he must show both 
shoulders; so he advances the left shoulder, which otherwise would 
be hidden by the right one. The same effort is seen in the 
figure in front of this one and in the second figure from the right 
in the upper row. The young ladies with their fine gowns and their 
diadems are still in the old style, that is, their feet and faces, with 
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the exception of the eye, are in profile, but their bodies are to the 
front. 

The whole scene is discussed by Flinders Petrie in the first 
volume of his History of Egypt. The scene specially interests 
Petrie because it displays a civilization which is not Egyptian civil- 
ization, but is at least its equal. 

Tomb No. 15 is one of the largest and one of the earliest, going 
back to the nth dynasty. Baqt or Bakt, the occupant, was also 
one of the governors of the Oryx nome, and possessed of all pos- 
sible dignities, honors and titles. On the north wall of the main 
chamber, the third row from the top, are women weavers, and then 
women acrobats, ball players, etc. Here are given two instants of 
the same jump, for the purpose of conveying a lively impression of 
jumping. There does not seem to be anything new in the world. 
Egypt must have had its Edison, and this, probably, was his first 
idea of the kinetograph. 

Many of these figures are repeated so exactly on one of the walls 
of tomb 17 that the idea is again presented that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with some mechanical method of repeating figures by 
printing or by stencil plates. 

One of the remaining columns in the main chamber of tomb 17 
is another piece of evidence in the vexed question as to whether 
these caves did or did not suggest to the Egyptians their notions of 
building. Did the cave precede the temple and determine its archi- 
tecture, or did the temple precede the cave? The argument is, that 
there is nothing in cave architecture to suggest this particular style 
of column, and as this particular style of column does exist in both 
religious and domestic architecture, these architectures must ante- 
date the tombs. The answer to the argument is, that originally 
the support may have been a rough pier, such as are left in coal 
mines nowadays, and that the pier at a far later date was carved 
into the column. 

The column itself is the well-known lotus column, of which the 
design is supposed to have been suggested by tying together four 
lotus buds just where they are connected to their long stems. 
That ornamental capitals were suggested by tying flowers about the 
tops of plain supporting posts is clearly shown from early Egyptian 
reliefs. 

Attention should be called to the important monumental slab, 
discovered lately by Mr. Flinders Petrie amid the ruins of Thebes, 
which is still exciting the curiosity of the public and the controversy 
of learned Egyptologists. The slab is a magnificent cut piece of black 
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syenite; ten feet high, five feet wide and quite a foot thick, origin- 
ally polished like glass. It was quarried, polished, inscribed and 
erected by Amenhotep III., of the XVIII. dynasty, about fifteen 
hundred years before Christ. The inscription was partially effaced 
by Amenhotep IV., who was a heretic, and wished to destroy all 
evidences of the orthodox religion. Seti I., the founder of the 
XIX. dynasty, and who was thoroughly orthodox, restored the in- 
scription and re-erected the slab. Finally, Maremptah, the last 
king of the XIX. dynasty, who was rapacious and selfish, and who 
is supposed by some scholars to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
made use of the slab for his own purposes. He built it into the 
walls of his palace, face in, and covered the back with a long 
inscription to his own honor and glory. In this inscription, for 
the first time in the history of modern Egyptian exploration, is 
found the word "Israel." It occurs in a sentence near the end of 
the inscription, which has been translated in several different ways. 

The difficulties seem to be in the meaning of the signs which 
have been translated Israel is without fruit, and also in the signs 
translated widow. 

At the meeting of the Oriental Congress, held in Paris last Sep- 
tember, Naville, who is as near the top of Egyptology as any one, 
advanced the idea that the inscription was carved after the Exodus, 
when the Egyptians supposed that the Israelites had forever dis- 
appeared, swallowed up by the sands of the Arabian desert. 

That so far no other allusion to Israel has been found in Egypt 
is a disappointment to Bible scholars. But they should consider 
that the thorough exploration of Egypt has only commenced, and 
that any day a discovery may be made which will bring full satis- 
faction to the strictest orthodoxy. 



